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LINCOLN  MADE 
FAMOUS  SPEECH 
65  YEARS  AGO 

Sixty-five  .yvah  ago  yesterday 
Abraham  Lincoln  rose  before  an 
I  audience  here,  that  filled  what  is  now 
the  circuit  court  room  in  the  Sanga- 
mon county  courthouse,  and  delivered 
nis  immortal  "house-divided-against- 
itseU"    speech. 

He  is  gone  now,  at  rest  in  the  heart 
of  a  nation's  sacred  shrine  His 
audience— save  for  a  few  scattered 
survivors,  plso  is  gone.  His  pro 
phetic  words,  however,  live  on  to 
stir  the  pulses  of  men  today. 

"If  we  could  first  know  where  we 
are  tending,  we  could  better  Judge 
what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it,"  Lin- 
coln the  tall,  the  noble,  the  pictures- 
que began  his  address  on  that  day 
of  June  17.  185S,  little  dreaming  that 
his  introductory  paragraph  would  be 
handed  down  to  future  generations 
along  with  Washington's  Farewell 
Address. 

"We  are  now  far  in  the  fifth  year" 
Mr.  Lincoln  continued,  "since  a  policy 
was    initiated    with    the    avowed    ob- 
ject   and    confident    promise    of    put- 
TT  f  ^"  .^'^'^     to     slavery     agitation. 
Under   the    operation    of   that   policy, 
Hiat  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceas- 
*l,    but    has    constantly    aug-mented. 
In  my  opinion  it  will  not  cease   un- 
til  a  crisis   shall   have    been  reached 
and  passed.      A  house  divided  against 
Itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  gov- 
ernment  cannot   endure   permanently 
half  slave  and   half  free.       I   do  not 
expect    the   union    to    be   dissolved— I 
do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall— but 
I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided 
It    win    become    all  one  thing  or  all  the 
other..        Either   the      opponents      of 
slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread 

minn'   1"1,  P"'''^  }^   ^*^^'"e   the   public 

mind  shall  rest  In   the   belief  that  It 

IS  in  the  cpurse  of  ultimate  extinct- 

|ion;    or  its  advocates   will     push     it 

lawT.fr'^'n  ^'11   a    '^^"    b^'^^'"^    alike 
lawful   in   all   the  states,   old  as  well 
(as  naw— north  as  well  as  south." 


He  made  frequent  use  of  Bi- ] 
ble  language  and  of  illustrations 
drawn  from  Holy  Writ.  It  is 
said  that  when  he  was  preparing 
his  Springfield  speech  of  1858  he 
spent  hours  trying  to  find  lan- 
guage that  would  express  the 
idea  that  dominated  his  entire 
career,  namely,  hat  a  republic 
could  not  per  -anently  endure 
half  free  and  half  slave,  and  that 
finally  a  Bible  passage  flashed 
through  his  mind,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, "I  have  found  it" — "and 
if  a  house  be  divided  against  it- 
self, that  house  can  not  stand," 
and  probably  no  other  Bible 
passage  ever  exerted  as  much 
influence  as  this  one  in  the  set- 
tlement of  a  great  controversy. 


The  Bible 
Said  It  First 

In  Abraham  Lincoln's  immortal 
Cooper  Union  address,  he  ex- 
pressed the  thought  that  a  house 
or  nation  divided  against  itself 
would  fall. 

That  great  truism  he  learned 
from  his  Bible. 

Mark  3:25  says: 

"And  if  a  house  be  divided 
against  itself,  that  house  cannot 
stand." 

Tile  same  potent  thought  is  re- 
peated in  Matthew  12:25  and  Luke 
11:17. 

The  Bible  said  it  first. 


DEFINES  'HOUSE 
DIVIDED'  SPEECH 


Explains  What  He  Meant  by 

Nation  Conkl  Not  Endnre 

Half  Slave,  Half  Eree 


Special  from  Mon-itor  Fi'RHAn 

SAN  FRANCISCO— What  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  hnest  Lincoln 
letters  brought  to  light  in  recent 
years  has  been  sold  for  $2500  to  A. 
W.  Hannah  of  Kennel  worth,  111.,  and 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  who  had  added  it 
to  his  already  large  collection  of 
Lincoln  and  Washington  letters. 

Because  it  throws  an  interestiuft 
Bidelight  ui)on  one  phase  of  the  auti- 
Blavery  agitation  in  those  turbulenc 
years  of  the  late  fifties  and  early 
sixties,  the  letter  is  of  more  thai, 
ordinary  historic  value.  In  it  the 
Great  Emancipator  attempts  to 
make,  if  possible,  more  plain  thai; 
he  had  made  it  in  his  Springfield 
address  of  June  17,  1858,  his  con- 
viction that  "a  house  divided  against 
Itself  cannot  stand;"  that  either 
slavery  must  be  abolished  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  or  must 
(be  permitted  everywhere  in  the 
Union. 

Like  many  another  statesman  be- 
lore  and  since,  Lincoln  begged  his 
correspondents  to  "conclude  I  meant 
all  1  said,  and  did  not  mean  anything 
I  did  not  say.''  It  is  evident  that  his 
altitude  on  the  slavery  question  had 
been  twisted  and  abused;  that  his 
foes  had  deliberately  sought  to  per- 
vert his  statements,  and  even  his 
friends  had  become  confused,  and 
■wondered  whetlier  or  not  there  could 
ibe  some  hidden  meaning  in  his 
declarations. 

It  is  evident  that  Lincoln's  letter 
Ti'as  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him 
by  three  men  concerning  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statement  with  which  he 
opened  his  speech  at  Springfield  al- 
most two  years  before,  speaking  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Illinois  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  which  nomi- 
n^tod  him  to  run  for  United  States 
Semuor  against  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

It  was  not  the  Jirst  time  this  state- 
ment had  been  questioned.  He  had 
been  forced  to  repeat  it  and  explain 
It  ill  the  last  of  his  famous  debates 
with  Douglas  at  Alton,  111.,  at  the 
heated  close  of  the  campaign,  on 
Oct.  15,  1858.  At  that  time  he  indi- 
cated the  storm  which  his  "house 
divided"  declaration  had  caused, 
when  he  said: 

"Judge  Douglas  has  again  referred 
to  a  Springfield  speech  in  which  I 
said,  'A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.'  The  .judge  has  so  often 
made  the  entire  quotation  from  that 
speech  that  I  can  make  it  from 
memory." 

The  text  of  the  letter  itself  further  i 
explains  Lincoln's  difficulty  over  the  I 
situation.  It  follows:  ' 

Springfield,  Feb.  14,  1860. 
Messrs.  O.    P.    Hall 

J.  R.  Fullcnwider 

&  U.  F.  Correll. 
Gentlemen. 

Your  letter,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  you  ask  "what  I  meant 
when  I  said  this  Union  could  not 
stand  half  slave  and  half  free — and 
also  what  T  meant  when  I  said  a 
hoiis  ■  tlfvjded  asain.st  itself  could 
rot  stand"  is  received,  and  I  very 
cheenuliy   answer   it,   as   plainly   as 


carefully  road  the  speech  in  which 
the  expressions  occur  which  puzzle 
you  to  understand.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  the  language  I  used  is 
as  plain  as  I  can  make  it,  I  now 
quote  at  length  the  whole  paragrajih 
In  which  the  exiiressioiis  which  puz- 
zle you  occur.  It  is  as  follows: 

''We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth 
year  since  a  policy  was  initiated 
with  fhe  avowed  object  and  confi- 
dent promise  of  putting  an  end  to 
sia\ery  agitation.  Under  the  opera- 
tion of  that  policy  that  agitation 
ha ;  not  only  not  ceased,  but  con- 
stantly augmented.  I  believe  it  will 
not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have 
been  reached,  and  passed.  A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 
jl  believe  this  government  cannot 
endure  permanently,  half  slave,  and 
half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union 
'to  be  dissolved;  I  do  not  expect  the 
;house  to  fall;  but  I  do  expect  it 
will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  be- 
come all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other. 
Kither  the  opponents  of  slavery  will 
arrest  the  further  spread  of  It,  and 
place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall 
rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  course 
of  ultimate  extinction;,  or  it."  advo- 
icatcs  will  pusli  it  forwaid  till  it  will 
borome  alike  lawful  in  all  the  states, 
old  as  well  as  new.  Xorth  as  well 
IS  South." 
That  is  the  whole  paragraoh:  and 

it.  puzzles  me  to  make  my  meaning 
plainer.  Look  over  It  carefully,  and 
conclude  I  meant  all  I  said,  and  did 
not  mean  anything  I  did  not  say, 
and  you  will  have  my  meaning. 
Douglas  attacked  me  upon  this,  say- 
ing it  was  a  declaration  of  war  bar 
tween  the  slave  and  the  free  states 
V'ou  will  perceive  I  said  no  such 
thing;  and  I  assure  you  I  thought 
of  no  such  thing. 

If  I  had  said,  "I  believe  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  last  always,  hall 
slave  and  half  free''  would  .you  un- 
derstand it  any  better  than  you  do? 
"Endure  permanently"  and  "last 
always"  have  exactly  the  same 
meaning. 

If  you,  or  any  of  you,  will  state 
to  me  some  meaning  which  you 
suppose  I  had,  I  can,  and  will  in- 
stantly tell  you  wh.ether  that  was 
my  meaning. 

Yours  very  truly 

A.  Lincoln. 

Additional  historic  interest  at- 
taches to  this  Lincoln  letter  as  the 
declaration  that  the  country  could 
not  endure  half  slave  and  half  free 
was  paraphrased  in  the  latest  presi- 
dential campaign  by  some  speakers, 
who  declared,  in  urging  the  election 
of  Mr.  Hoover,  that  the  Union  could 
not  endure  half  wet  and  half  dry. 
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"Most  Historic  Building" 

Lincoln  Made  "House  Divided"  Speech  In  Old  State  House, 
Where  Grant,  Hay  and  Douglas  Played  Roles. 


The  courthouse  that  is  the  seat  of- 
Sangamon  county's  governmental 
functions  nas  been  called  the  "most 
historic  building"  m  the  west.  It 
was  here  in  this  structure,  then  the 
Illinois  state  house,  that  Lincoln 
eerved  as  a  member  of  the  general 
assembly;  here,  that  he  made  his 
famous  "house  divided  speech";  here 
that  he  had  his  office  as  Republican 
presidential  nominee  and  president- 
elect; here,  finally,  that  his  body 
lay  in  state  in  1865. 

After  Lincoln  finished  a  congres- 
Bional  term  in  1849,  he  planned  to 
devote  himself  to  the  practice  of 
law,  avoiding  politics.  In  1854,  pas- 
sage of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
repealed  the  Missouri  compromise, 
and  the  ■  extension  of  slavery  loomed 
as  a  momentous  public  question. 

Th3  Dred  Scott  decision  in  1857 
pushed  the  question  still  more  to 
the  fore,  and  on  June  16  of  the 
following  year  the  state  convention 
of  the  newly  formed  Republican 
part:',  meeting  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives hall  in  the  old  state 
house,  nominated  Lincoln  for  the 
United  States  senate.  In  response, 
he  delivered  his  famous  "house  di- 
vided"  speech. 

Led   To   Presidency. 

"A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand,"  he  said.  "I  believe 
this  government  cannot  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free. 
I  do  not  expect  the  union  to  be  dis- 
solved, I  do  not  expect  the  house  to 
fall,  but  I  do  expect  that  it  will 
cease  to  be  divided." 

Then  followed  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates,  the  defeat  of  Lincoln  for 
the  senatorship,  and  his  subsequent 
nomination  for  the  presidency  in 
the  Wigwam  in  Chicago.  As  the  Re- 
pu'Jlioan  candidate  he  received  visi- 
tors tn  the  governor's  offices.  Later, 
he  used  these  offices  as  president- 
elect. 

The  building  was  last  connected 
with  Lincoln  when  his  body  lay  in 
state  in  the  hall  of  the  lower  house 
May  3  and  4,  1865.  Tuesday,  May  2, 
the  funeral  train  left  Chicago,  pass- 
ing through  Joliet,  where  twelve 
thousand  people  were  at  the  depot; 
Bloomington,  where  a  large  arch  bore 
the  legend,  "Go  Thy  Way  to  Rest"; 
Lincoln,  where  on  an  arch  over  the 
railroad  were  the  words,  "With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all";  Williamsville,  where  a  span 
proclaimed,  "He  Has  Fulfilled  His 
Mission" — thus  into  Springfield, 
crowded  with  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  state  who  had  come  to  pay 
their  last  tribute  to  their  martyred 
president. 

Connected   With   Grant. 

Grant,  Hay,  Douglas— these  are 
some  of  Illinois'  great  men  who,  in 
addition  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  have 
made  this  ooui'thouse  an  historic 
Btructure, 
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met  in  Vandalia,  then  the  capital. 
The  convention  itself  accomplished 
little;  it  did,  however,  convince  the 
legislature  that  the  clamor  for  rail- 
roads, canals  and  river  improvement 
was  sincere. 

The  "Long  Nine" — Sangamon  coun- 
ty's two  senators  and  seven  repre- 
sf  itatives  in  the  lower  house — took 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  secure 
the  capital  for  Springfield.  The  ques- 
tion had  been  up  before,  for  Van- 
dalia was  proving  unsatisfactory  in 
many  respects,  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Lincoln  the  Sangamon  county 
delegation  played  a  smart  political 
game. 

"Long  Nine"  Traded  'Votes. 

The  different  towns  and  counties 
were  eager  for  improvements,  and 
the  "Long  Nine"  took  advantage  of 
this.  Springfield  and  Sangamon 
county  asked  no  improvements;  in- 
stead, they  traded  their  votes  with 
other  towns,  casting  a  vote  for  this 
or  that  improvement  if  they  were 
pledged  to  vote  in  return  to  move 
the  capital  to  Springfield.  When 
the  vote  came  up,  Springfield  won  on 
the  fourth  ballot. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  locating 
the  capital  here  was  that  the  city 
should  pay  $50,000  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building.  The  first  two 
installments  were  met  promptly;  the 
third  fell  due  just  as  a  financial 
panic  swept  the  country,  and  on 
March  22,  1838,  101  citizens  executed 
their  joint  note  to  the  State  Bank 
of  Illinois  for  $16,666.67,  and  the 
money  was  paid  the  state.  Lincoln 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  this  note. 

The  square  had  first  been  desig- 
nated as  the  courthouse  in  1823, 
when  the  town  was  laid  out.  Up  to 
1831  a  structure  on  the  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Adams  served  as  a  court- 
house and  in  that  year  a  brick  build- 
ing was  erected  at  the  center  of  the 
square  to  house  the  county  offices. 
This  old  structure,  which  was  in  1837 
demolished  to  make  way  for  the 
state  house,  had  its  connection  with 
Lincoln's  life,  for  it  was  here  that 
Judge  S.  T.  Logan  entered  the  rec- 
ord of  the  granting  of  a  certificate 
of  good  moral  cahracter  to  Lincoln 
as  a  pi-eliminary  to  his  admission  to 
the  bar. 

Brick  Building  Tom  Down. 

After  the  conveyance  of  this  pub- 
lic square  to  the  state  in  1837,  the 
brick  courthouse  was  demolished  to 
make  room  for  the  new  structure. 
The  corner  stone  was  laid  July  4, 
1837.  While  this  building  was  in 
the  course  of  erection,  the  state  de- 
partments were  moved  in  wagons — 
there  were  yet  no  railroads — from 
Vandalia  here.  The  senate  meanwhile 
occupied  the  old  First  Methodist 
church  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Monroe  and  Fifth  streets;  the  house 
of  representatives  used  the  old  Sec- 
ond     Presbyterian     church,      which 


Stephen  A.  Douglas,  as  the  rival 
of  Lincoln  for  a  number  of  years, 
was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  building 
for  long  period.  At  the  start  of 
the  Civil  war,  Douglas  hurried  from 
Washington  back  to  Springfield, 
where  he  addressed  both  houses  of 
the  legislature,  calling  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  union  and  urging 
all  citizens,  regardless  of  party,  to 
support  President  Lincoln.  A  few 
days  later  he  died  at  his  home  in 
Chicago. 

U.  S.  Grant  at  the  start  of  the 
war  came  to  Springfield,  where  he 
drilled  troops  that  began  to  gather 
in  the  city.  It  was  Jesse  K.  Duboi.s, 
then  state  auditor,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  for  Grant  a  com- 
mission form  Governor  Yfttes  as 
colonel  of  the  twenty-first  lUinois 
regiment.  Grant  later  became  com- 
manding general  of  the  union  armies, 
turning  the  tide  to  victory.  In  1868 
he  was  elected  president. 

Hay  Was   Secretary. 

When  Lincoln  was  nominated  for 
the  presidency,  to  help  him  in  his 
correspondence,  friends  furnished 
him  two  secretaries,  John  G.  Nicolay 
and  John  Hay.  Both  went  with  him 
to  the  white  house.  Hay,  after  a  dip- 
lomatic career,  became  secretary  of 
state  under  McKinley  and  Roosevelt; 
while  in  this  post  he  negotiated  the 
Hay-Pauncefort  treaty  and  fathered 
the  "open  door"  policy  In  China. 

When  in  1863  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture was  politically  opposed  to  Gov- 
ernor Yates  and  President  Lincoln, 
embarrassing  both  of  them.  Governor 
Yates  prorogued  the  body  at  noon 
on  June  10.  The  two  houses  were 
in  a  disagreement  as  to  the  date  of 
adjournment,  and  the  governor  acted 
under  constitutional  authority  which 
gave  him  the  right  to  adjourn  the 
legislature  in  case  of  disagreement. 
Scene    Of    Conventions. 

Three  state  constitutional  conven- 
tions were  held  in  the  buUding — 
those  of  1847,  1862  and  1869-70.  The 
work  of  the  convention  of  '62  was 
rejected;  the  convention  of  '47  gave 
Illinois  the  constitution  of  1848  and 
the  convention  of  '69-'70  wrote  the 
present  state  constitution,  adopted 
July  2.  187a 

Gov«mors  who  served  in  the 
building  were;  Thomas  Carlin, 
Thomas  Ford,  Augustus  C.  French, 
Joel  A.  Matteson,  William  H.  BLssell, 
John  Wood,  Richard  Yates,  Richard 
J.  Oglesby,  John  M.  Palmer  and  John 
L.  Beveridge. 

Brought    Capital    Here. 

That  this  state  house  in  which  Lin- 
coln's body  lay  came  to  be  located 
In  Springfield,  was  due  to  a  large 
extent  to  the  activities  of  young 
Lincoln  in  his  second  term  in  the 
general  assembly. 

The  events  that  led  to  the  sel§c- 
tlon  of  Springfield  as  the  state  cap- 
ital began  about  one  hundred  years 
ago.  It  was  in  December,  1836,  that 
an   internal  improvement  convention 


stood  on  the  west  side  of  Fourth 
street  •  between  Monroe  and  Adams. 
The  supreme  court  sat  in  old  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  church  on  the  south 
side  of  Adams  street  between  Third 
and  Fourth  streets. 

An  act  was  passed  Feb.  25,  1867, 
providing  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
state  house.  Under  this  the  governor 
was  empowered  to  reconvey  to  the 
county  and  city  the  public  square 
for  the  sum  of  $200,000  and  the 
further  consideration  that  the  grant- 
ees caused  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
state  the  tract  on  which  the  capitol 
now  stands. 

In  1876  the  state  government  moved 
to  its  new  building,  the  present  state 
house,  and  the  county  then  moved 
in'.o  what  was  then  a  commodious 
courthouse,  and  the  courthouse  on 
Sixth  and  Washington  streets,  which 
had  been  used  since  1845,  was  torn 
down.  Public  sentiment.  In  the 
'nineties,  began  to  realize  the  need 
for  larger  quarters.  Eventually,  after 
much  discussion  and  changing  of 
plans,  a  contract  was  let  to  raise 
the  old  building,  adding  a  new  story 
underneath. 

Preserves  Old  Building. 

Thus  the  courthouse  today  pre- 
serves the  old  state  house  above  the 
first  floor.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
second  floor  (now  occupied  by  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools) 
was  the  state  library,  where  Lincoln 
often  looked  up  references;  in  the 
northeast  corner  on  the  same  floor 
was  the  suite  of  the  state  supreme 
court,  where  Lincoln  pleaded  many 
cases  and  won  important  legal  vic- 
tories. 

The  third  floor  (formerly  the  sec- 
ond) was  given  over  to  the  legisla- 
tive chambers  and  governor's  of- 
fices. The  entire  west  side  of  this 
floor  was  used  by  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, where  Lmcoln  sat  as 
an  assemblyman,  delivered  his  "house 
divided  against  itself"  speech,  and 
where  his  remains  lay  in  state.  It 
is  now  occupied  by  the  circuit  court. 
The  senate  chamber  was  In  the 
norllieast  comer.  On  the  southeast 
was  th«  governor's  office,  today  this 
is  the  office  of  tiM  ma:ster-in- 
chancery. 

Lack  Restoration  Funds. 

For  several  years  citizens  of  San- 
gamon county  and  state  officials 
have  discussed  the  possibilitity  of  re- 
storing the  courthouse  as  a  Lincoln 
memorial.  In  the  fall  of  1933  it  was 
hoped  P.W.A.  funds  would  make  this 
possible;  talk  has  since  continued, 
but  nothing  has  been  done. 

The  principal  stumbling  block  has 
been  money.  The  county  has  asked 
that  the  state  pay  for  the  building 
a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  new 
county  building.  The  state,  for  Its 
part,  ha.s  been  unable  to  see  the  way 
clear  for  making  a  large  appropria- 
tion for  the  purpose. 

Fortunately,  Sangamon  county  has 
always  been  aware  of  its  responsibili- 


ties in  keeping  the  building  In  good 
condition.  With  the  exception  of 
adding  a  new  first  story,  no  im- 
portant changes  have  been  made. 
This  particular  alteration  was  under- 
taken, indeed,  to  keep  the  old  build- 
ing from  teing  replaced  at  a  time 
when  the  county  offices  required 
more  room. 


/„ 


'^f^ch"^    HOUSE    DIVID^." 

"So  came  the  captain  with  the  mighty  heart; 
And  when  the  earthquake  shook  the  house, 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  hold, 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  home."    .    .    . 

Ed'Wfin  Warkham's  "Lincoln." 


On  the  128th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth, 
many  admirers  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  are  compar- 
ing him  with  Lincoln,  and  his  problems  with  the 
problems  Lincoln  faced.  Unlike  in  background 
and  in  method,  Roosevelt  and  Lincoln  were  called 
upon  by  destiny  to  meet  national  crises  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  threaten  the  very  rafters  of  the 
American  state. 

Lincoln  faced  the  challenge  of  a  landed  gentry 
that  not  only  refused  to  give  up  their  black  chat- 
tels but  insisted  on  spreading  their  slave  system 
into  the  free  West.  Roosevelt  faces  the  challenge 
of  a  little  group  of  "economic  royalists"  who 
stand  athwart  his  administration's  plans  to  miti- 
gate the  suffering,  inequities  and  insecurities  of 
the  machine  age.  Whether  sectional  or  class, 
their  struggles  were  both  with  property  rights  as 
against  human  rights,  their  common  goal  a  united 
national  house.  Both  struggled  with  the  federal 
courts,  Lincoln  facing  the  fateful  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision and  Roosevelt  a  series  of  high  court  re- 
versals of  his  New  Deal  program. 

As  Lincoln  held  it  impossible  for  the  nation  to 
endure  half  slave  and  half  free,  so  Roosevelt  in- 
sists it  cannot  endure  half  poverty-ridden  and  half 
prosperous. 

"I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved," 
Lincoln  said.  "I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall, 
but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided!" 

"In  seeking  our  economic  and  political  prog- 
ress as  a  nation,"  Roosevelt  said,  "we  all  go  up — 
or  else  we  all  go  down — as  one  people." 

Lincoln  reunited  the  house  at  the  cost  of  a 
tragic  civil  war  he  tried  to  avoid.  The  whole 
world  prays  that  Roosevelt's  task  will  be  made 
easier. 
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THE  HOUSE  DIVIDED  SPEECH 


We  are  constantly  observing  in  the  writings  of  both 
the  mighty  and  the  lowly  the  statement,  "This  world  can- 
not endure  permanently  half  totalitarian  and  half  demo- 
cratic." This  is  of  course  a  paraphrase  of  Lincoln's  ref- 
erence to  slavery  and  freedom. 

This  discussion  is  not  concerned  with  the  purely  hypo- 
thetical parallel  drawn  above  or  any  statement  about  the 
prospects  of  the  political  unity  or  dissolution  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  it  will  attempt  to  make  clear  the  occasion  for 
and  the  evolution  of  one  of  the  widely  quoted  comments 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  occasion  for  the  address  which  contained  the  start- 
ling truth  was  the  Eepublican  State  Convention  of  Illinois 
which  convened  in  Springfield  on  June  16,  1858.  There 
was  much  optimism  in  the  Eepublican  ranks,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  division  among  the  Democrats  and  partly 
because  of  the  Buchanan  vs.  Douglas  feud. 

The  convention  proceeded  with  the  adoption  of  the 
platform  and  selection  of  the  state  central  committee. 
Some  minor  nominations  were  followed  with  a  resolution 
declaring  "that  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  first  and  only 
choice  of  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  for  the  United  States 
Senate  as  the  successor  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas."  The  reso- 
lution was  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  in  acknowledgment  of  this  nomination  that  Lin- 
coln appeared  on  the  evening  program  of  the  convention 
and  read  from  a  manuscript  the  famous  "House  Divided 
Speech."  The  introductory  paragraph  of  the  speech  which 
contains  the  oft-quoted  words  is  printed  here  verbatim. 

"Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  If 
we  could  first  know  where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are 
tending,  we  could  better  judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to 
do  it.  We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy 
was  initiated  with  the  avowed  object  and  confident  prom- 
ise of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  agitation.  Under  the  oper- 
ation of  that  policy,  that  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased, 
but  has  constantly  augmented.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  not 
cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  passed. 
*A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.'  I  believe 
this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — 
I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall — ^but  I  do  expect  it  will 
cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the 
other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the 
further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind 
shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate 
extinction;  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it 
shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well 
as  new.  North  as  well  as  South." 

It  is  likely  that  Lincoln  from  his  early  childhood  had 
been  familiar  with  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  of  Matthew  referring  to  the  divided  house.  His 
mother  had  read  the  Bible  to  him  habitually  and  many 
of  the  passages  he  had  memorized. 

Possibly  it  was  not  until  1843  that  Lincoln  first  had 
occasion  to  use  this  biblical  quotation  in  a  public  docu- 
ment. He  had  been  appointed  on  March  1,  1843,  along 
v/ith  A.  T.  Bledsoe  and  S.  T.  Logan  to  prepare  an  address 
to  the  Whigs  of  Illinois.  The  circular  was  ready  for  the 
printer  two  days  later,  and  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
Lincoln  wrote  the  major  part  of  it.  In  the  emphasis  which 
he  placed  on  the  unity  of  the  Whigs,  he  said : 

"That  'union  is  strength'  is  a  truth  that  has  been 
known,  illustrated,  and  declared  in  various  ways  and  forms 
in  all  ages  of  the  world.  That  great  fabulist  and  philoso- 
pher, Aesop,  illustrated  it  by  his  fable  of  the  bundle  of 


sticks;  and  he  whose  wisdom  surpasses  that  of  all 
philosophers  has  declared  that  'a  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand*." 

Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  to  George  Robertson 
of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  on  August  15,  1855,  about  the 
Missouri  Compromise  and  its  effect  on  slavery,  and  in 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  letter  he  stated,  "Our 
political  problem  now  is,  'Can  we  as  a  nation  continue 
together  permanently — forever — half  slave  and  half 
free?' " 

Lincoln  is  said  to  have  told  Henry  C.  Whitney  that  an 
editorial  in  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Enquirer  for  May  6, 
1856,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  keynote  of  the 
"House  Divided  Speech."  In  this  issue  the  editor,  Roger 
A.  Pryor,  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  war  between  the 
two  systems. 

Whitney's  reminiscences  largely  confirmed  the  state- 
ment which  Lincoln  made  at  Cincinnati  when  he  said 
"Again,  I  have  alluded  in  the  beginning  of  these  re- 
marks to  the  fact  that  Judge  Douglas  has  made  great 
complaint  of  my  having  expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
government  'cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and 
half  free.'  He  has  complained  of  Seward  for  using  differ- 
ent language,  and  declaring  that  there  is  an  'irrepressible 
conflict'  between  the  principles  of  free  and  slave  labor. 
(A  voice:  'He  says  it  is  not  original  with  Seward.  That 
is  original  with  Lincoln.')  I  will  attend  to  that  immedi- 
ately, sir.  Since  that  time,  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania,  ex- 
pressed the  same  sentiment.  He  has  never  denounced 
Mr.  Hickman.  Why?  There  is  a  little  chance,  notwith- 
standing that  opinion  in  the  mouth  of  Hickman,  that  he 
may  yet  be  a  Douglas  man.  That  is  the  difference.  It  is 
not  unpatriotic  to  hold  that  opinion,  if  a  man  is  a  Douglas 
man. 

"But  neither  I,  nor  Seward,  nor  Hickman  is  entitled 
to  the  enviable  or  unenviable  distinction  of  having  first 
expressed  that  idea.  That  same  idea  was  expressed  by  the 
Richmond  Enquirer  in  Virginia,  in  1856,  quite  two  years 
before  it  was  expressed  by  the  first  of  us." 

Just  when  Lincoln  began  to  apply  the  "house  divided" 
phrase  to  his  conclusions  about  the  extension  of  slavery 
cannot  be  learned,  but  there  were  great  numbers  of 
Americans  both  north  and  south  who  were  believing  just 
what  Lincoln  said  in  1858,  long  before  he  made  the  public 
pronouncement.  As  early  as  1850  Theodore  Parker  was 
stating  from  the  pulpit  that  the  two  ideas  then  at  variance 
over  the  slavery  question  could  not  "continue  to  live  in 
peace."  Possibly  Lincoln  would  have  used  the  "house 
divided"  expression  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1856 
if  he  had  not  been  persuaded  to  forego  it. 

There  can  be  little  question  but  that  The  Impending 
Crisis  by  Helper  influenced  Lincoln  greatly  and  further 
convinced  him  that  the  truism  which  he  had  considered 
using  in  public  was  sound.  The  book  was  published  in  1857 
and  a  copy  was  made  available  to  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  apparently  came  to  a  decision  to  use  the  fa- 
mous "house  divided"  quotation  after  giving  careful 
thought  to  the  consequences  which  might  result  from  it. 
Most  of  his  friends  advised  against  the  use  of  the  expres- 
sion. It  is  difficult  to  learn  just  what  Herndon's  conclusion 
was  with  respect  to  it.*  In  one  statement  he  claims  to 
have  said  to  Lincoln,  "It  is  true,  but  is  it  wise  or  politic 
to  say  so?"  Later  Herndon  claimed  he  told  Lincoln,  "De- 
liver that  speech  as  read  and  it  will  make  you  President." 

•  Compare  Herndon's  Life  of  Lincoln  edited  by  Angle,  pp.  324-827 
and  notes,  with  Hertz'  The  Hidden  Lincoln,  p.  97. 
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Observe  Centennial  of  ^House  Divided^  Speech 


BY  ROBERT  HOWARD 

[Chicago  Tribune   I'rtsi  Strtiii'l 

Springfield,  111.,  June  16— 
The  centennial  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  "House  Divided" 
speech  was  observed  tonight 
in  the  same  room  where  it  was 
delivered  in  a  courageous 
stand  against  the  spread  of 
slavery. 

There  was  a  reenactmont  of 
Lincoln's  scriptural  warning 
that  "A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand,"  and  that 
the  United  States  of  necessity 
must  either  be  all  slave  or 
all  fre^.. 

In  Sangamon  county's  old 
Circuit  courtroom,  television 
cameras  "and  30U  spectators 
were  admitted  for  a  dramatiza- 
tion, spbnsored  by  the  Spring- 
field Historical  Monuments 
commission,  of  Lincoln's  life 
on  the  day  of  the  1K58  Re- 
publican state  convention.  A 
cast  of  14  -participated. 

On  June  16,  1H58,  Repub- 
lican delegates  gathered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives 
chamber  in  the  old  state 
capitol,  which  is  now  the  court 
house.  They  indorsed  Lincoln 
as  their  candidate  to  run,  iin- 
successl^ully  it  later  developed, 
against  Sen.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas. 

One  scene  showed  cautious 


friends  advising  Lincoln  that 
"  Morally  you  ars  right  in  your 
position  on  slavery,  but  politi- 
cally it  is  sheer  suicide "  to 
take  a  chance  on  antagonizijig 
not  only  southern  sympathiz- 
ers but  many  northern  voters 
who  regarded  abolitionists  as 
radicals. 

Saw  Crisis  as  Inevitable 

In  defining  the  issues  on 
which  the  Civil  war  was  later 
fought,  Lincoln  opened  with 
four  sentences,  stating  his 
thesis  that  slavery  agitation 
was  steadily  increasing  and 
that  a  crisis  was  inevitable.  He 
continued: 

"'A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand.' 

"I  believe  this  government 
cannot  endure,  permanently, 
half  slave  and  half  free. 

"  I  do  not  e.\pect  the  Union 
to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  ex- 
pect the  house  to  fall— but  I 
do  e.xpeot  that  it  will  cease  to 
be  divided. 

"It  will-  be  all  one  thing  or 
all  the  other." 

Liiicoln  continued  to  speak 
for  nearly  an  hour,  tracing  the 
agitation  for  additional  slave 
territory  and  Douglas'  com- 
promising with  the  south. 

Horsley  in  Leading  Role 

Only  the  introductory  theme 
was  recited  tonight.  The  lead- 


ing role  was  taken  by  Rep.  G. 
William  Horsley  [R.,  Spring- 
field]. 

Only  Lincoln's  partner  and 
biographer-to-be,  William  II. 
Herndon,  approved  the  speech 
in  a  pre-convention  scene  in 
the  slate  ISw  library.  Tom 
Shrewsbury,  playing  Herndon, 
said:  "Lincoln,  deliver  that 
speech  as  you  have  read  it 
and  it  will  make  you  Presi- 
dent." 

Few  Took  Bold  Stand 

Lincoln  and  most  others  in' 
the  new  Republican  party  ob- 
jected privately  to  slavery,  but 
only  the  radical  abolitionists 
i,poke  boldly  against  it  as  an 
evil  that  must  be  extermi- 
nated. Because  slavery  was 
legal  under  the  Constitution, 
Lincoln  previously  had  kept 
silent  rather  than  disrupt  the 
Union. 


Lincoln  spoke  up  in  1858  be- 
cause of  alarm  that  such  de- 
velopments as  the  Supreme 
court's  Dred  Scott  decision 
and  Douglas'  popular  sover- 
eignty doctrine  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  might  result  in  the 
legalization  of  slavery  thruout 
the  north 

xNever  Acquh'ed  Shrine 

After  the  Republican  con- 
vention, Douglas  rushed-  back 
from  Washington  and  the  rival 
candidates  soon  were  cam- 
paigning thruout  the  state. 
The  Lincoln-Douglas  bebates 
followed. 

In  the  old  court  house, 
which  has  never  been  ac- 
quired by  the  state  as  a  his- 
torical shrine,  Lincoln  made 
m  a  n  y  political  and  legal 
speeches,  but  none  equalled 
the  "  House  Divided  "  address 
in  impoitance. 


The  Banner 
July-August, 


1958 


in'   i;()r,i':i;T  ikjwakd 

(  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service  ) 

Springfield,  111..  June  16 — The  Centennial  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  "House  Divided"  speech  was  observed  tonight  in 
the  same  room  where  it  was  delivered  in  a  coniageous  stand 
against    tlin   spread   of  slavei'y. 

Tliei'e  was  a  reenaclnii'nt  of  Lincoln's  scriptural  warning 
that  "A  house  (li\iili'<l  againsi  itself  cannnt  stand."  and  that 
the  I'nited  Slates  (if  ncc;-ssitv  iiiiist  cither  lie  all  slave  or 
all  free. 

In  Sangamon  (ounty's  oid  Circuit  (ourlroom.  television 
cameras  ami  I!(mi  spei-tators  were  admitted  for  a  dianiatiza- 
tion,  sponsored  by  the  Sprin.gtield  Historical  Monuments 
commission,  of  Lincohi's  life  on  the  day  of  the  ISfiS  Repub- 
lican  state   convention.     A   cast   of   14   participated. 

On  June  IG,  l,sr),S,  Republican  delegates  gathered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  chamber  in  the  old  state  capitol, 
which  is  now  the  court  house.  They  indorsed  I^incoln  as 
their  candidate  to  run.  unsuccessfully  it  later  developed, 
against   Sen.    Stephen    A.    Dou.glas. 

One  scene  showed  cautious  friends  advising  Lincoln  that 
"Morally  you  are  right  in  your  position  on  slavery,  but 
politically  it  is  sheer  suicide"  to  take  a  chance  on  antago- 
iiizin.i;  not  only  southern  sympathizers  but  many  northern 
voters    who   regarded   aliolitionists   as   radicals. 

Saw    Crisis    as    Inevitable 

In  dehning  the  issues  on  which  the  (Mvil  war  was  later 
fought.  Lincoln  opened  with  four  sentences,  stating  his  thesis 
that  slavery  agitation  was  steadily  incieasing  and  that  a 
crisis  was  inevitable.     He  continued: 

"  'A    house   divided   against    itself   cannot    stand.' 

"I  believe  this  government  cannot  eiulure,  permanently, 
half  slave  and  lialf  free. 

"I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  bo  dissolved — !  do  not 
expect  the  liouse  to  fall — but  I  do  expect  that  it  will  cease 
to  be  divided. 

"It   will   be  all   one  thing  or  all   the  other." 

Lincoln  continued  to  speak  for  nearly  an  hour,  tracing  the 
agitation  for  additional  slave  territory  and  Douglas'  com- 
promising  with   the   south. 


Horsley    in    Leading 

introductoi-y    theme    was 
was    taken    by    Rep.    G. 


Role 

recitt'd    tonight.       The 
William    Horsley     (R.. 


OnlN-    tht 

leading    role 

Springfield  I. 

Only  Lincoln's  partner  and  biographer-to-be,  William  H. 
Herndon.  approved  the  speech  in  a  pre-convention  scem^  in 
the  state  law  library.  Tom  Shrewsbur.v.  playing  Herndon, 
said:  "Lincoln,  deliver  that  speech  as  you  have  read  it  and 
it  will  make  you   President." 

Few  Took   Bold   Stand 

Lincoln  and  most  others  in  the  new  Republican  party 
ob.jected  privately  to  slavery,  but  only  the  radical  abolition- 
ists spoke  boldly  against  it  as  an  evil  that  must  be  ex- 
terminated. Recause  slavery  was  legal  tinder  the  Constitu- 
tion. Lincoln  previously  had  kept  silent  rather  than  disrupt 
the  Union. 

I^incoln   spoke   up   in   IS.^S   because  of  al 


irm    that    such    de- 


velopments  as   the   Supreme  C'ourt's   Died   Scott   decision   and 


sovereignty     doctrine 


and 


Douglas'      popul 

Nebraska    might   result   in   the  legalization  of  slavery   thruout 

the   north. 

Never    Acquired    Shrine 

After  the  Republican  convention.  Douglas  rushed  back 
from  Washington  and  the  rival  candidates  soon  were  cam- 
paigning thruout  the  state.  The  IJncoln-Douglas  debates 
followed. 

In  the  old  court  house,  which  has  never  been  acquired 
by  the  state  as  a  historical  shrine,  Lincoln  made  many 
political  and  legal  speeches,  but  none  equalled  the  "House 
Divided"    address    in    importance. 


Greof  f  re3r  IsreT7vrn.a,n,  Xxic, 


XT©  m$imt  l^eJa-warii^  l^letoe  •  cniojago.  iPanoie  ooeii  •  {3ia)vav.ieeo 

■:  23  March  1979 

Dear  Mark: 

Some  way  or  other  I  find  that  I  lalspiaced  my  copy  of  the  November  1978  ■ 
LIHCOL!'!  LORE ,    If  yoa  have  a  copy  you  can  send  to  me ,  I  will  be  very 
grat&fiil ■  Mace  I  asi  anxious  to  keep  my  mn  intact.  / 

Incidentally,  I  don't  know  if  I  ever  told  you  that  v/e  have  several  com- 
plete nets  in  storage,   up  to  about  1975.    These  were  originally  in  the 
H.  M.  Povenmlre  and  John  Starr  collections  and  we  filled  them  in  after 
their  deaths  with  copies  from  other  collections  that  we  acquired.     I 
discontinued  adding  to  the  runs  in  197v5  because  I  felt  that  anyone  who 
might  be  interested  in  acquring  these  sets  v/ould  have  the  more  recent 
issues. 

I'm  not  sure  whether  I  ever  mentioned  to  you  that  we  have  a  copy  of  the 
first  printing  of  Lincoln's  "House  Divided"  address,  Monaghan  #11, 
Sycamore.    As  far  as  we  can  determine  only  three  copies  of  the  item  are 
knov/n:  one  in  Springfield,  one  presumably  in  the  Librar/  of  Congress,  al- 
though I  can  find  no  record  of  it  in  the  Alfred  Stem  collection,  and  ours. 
Do  you  have  a  copy  or  do  you  know  of  any  others?     Paul  Angle  always 
thought  this  was  the  rarest  of  all  pieces  of  printed  Lincolniana. 

Several  years  ago  Lloyd  Ostendorf  and  Bruce  Duncan  announced  that  they 
were  going  to  product  a  limited  edition,  in  bronie,  of  the  Clark  Mills 
mask.    Not  long  ago  a  post  office  inspector  brought  a  broken  copy  of  the 
mask  to  me  and  I  determined  very  easily  that  it  was  not  made  of  bronze 
but  of  bronze  powder,  which  is  really  fake  bronze.    The  mask  had  been 
smashed  in  shipping  and  the  post  office  wanted  my  help  in  determining 
the  value.    I  don't  knov/  how  many  they  sold  and  don't  want  to  pry  into 
their  business. 

Meanv/nile,  I  have  heard  from  a  sculptor  who  had  been  employed  to  pre- 
pare a  mold  for  the  mask,  which  was  presumably  used  by  Ostendorf  and 
Duncan.    He  tells  me  that  since  he  was  never  paid  in  full  for  his  work 
the  rights  to  the  mask  reverted  to  him  and  he  has  m.ade  three  genuine 
bronze  proof  copies.    I  have  one  here  in  the  office  and  it  is  superb. 
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Do  you  have  the  nmsk  in  broas:e  and  in  plaster? 


Wso,,,  do. you  heve  the  Voik  mask  of  Stephen  A.  EX)uglas?    I  am  anxious 

to  fiJid  cpt  tiow  many  copies  of  it  exist.    I  kno¥/  a  bronze  copy  is  in 
to  librsfy  0f  Cosifres®  because  I  sold  it  to  Alfred  Stem  v<?ho  gave  it  to 
tUB  librsry*  aiid  I  have  seen  the  copy  v/hich  is  in  the  Chicago  Historical 
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April  12,  19T9 


Telephone  (219)  424-5421 


Mr.  Ralph  G.  Hewsan 
Balph  Geoffrey  Wevsim,  Inc. 
175  last  Dela^rf^re  Place 
Chicago »  Illlnoi®  606II 

Dear  Balpb;  ;  o       r 

Please  parsicm  s^  loni:?  delay  ia  afisvcrriag  your  letter.  We- 
do  not  ha^e  a  copy  of  the  Sycaaore  etlition  of  the  '"House  DiTldc4" 
speech.  I  knew  onljr  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library's 
copy.  We  hare  &  plaster  version  of  the  Kills  mask,  &M  I've  never 
even  seen  a  Yolk  ss&sk  of  Stephen  Dot5|rIas.  All  three  of  the  items 
are  of  gre&t  interest  to  us.  Kovercr,  we  are  Just  new  scquiriiag 
a  life  portrait  of  Lincolu,  .vhlch  will  be  our  "big  acquisition 
for  this  year,  and  I  aa  \mable  to  say  that  ve  cotild  shov  aore  than 
a  wishful  interest  in  such  iteas  for  %omt   ti?^e  to  cose, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  Macoln_^Lore  for  HoTss^her,  19T9.  lacS- 
dentally,  our  lecture  this  year  (!4ay  lOth)  vill  he  ^X^t^n  hy  .Don 
FehrenoBcher.  His  subject  vill  be  ''J\i^   Minor  Affair:  An  Adveature 
in  Forgery  sud  Detection."  Tne  Atlantic  Monthly,  apparently  ailcnred 
hiffl  into  their  files*  and  he  ®ays  hs  has  evidence  xi^'^^T   before  Bade 
public.  We'd  love  to  have  you  and  Mrs.  levsias.  cone. 


Best  regards. 


rk  £.  Weely.  Jr, 


MEH/Jaf 

Enclosiire 
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LINCOLN  AND  SLAVERY:    AN  OVERVIEW 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  native  of  a  slave  state,  Kentucky. 
In  1811  Hardin  County,  where  Lincoln  was  born  two  years 
before,  contained  1,007  slaves  and  1,627  white  males  above 
the  age  of  sixteen.  His  father's  brother  Mordecai  owned  a 
slave.  His  father's  Uncle  Isaac  may  have  owned  over  forty 
slaves.  The  Richard  Berry  family,  with  whom  Lincoln's 
mother  Nancy  Hanks  lived  before  her  marriage  to  Thomas 
Lincoln,  owned  slaves.  Thomas  and  Nancy  Lincoln,  however, 
were  members  of  a  Baptist  congregation  which  had  separated 
from  another  church  because  of  opposition  to  slavery.  This 
helps  explain  Lincoln's  statement  in  1864  that  he  was 
"naturally  anti-slavery"  and  could  "not  remember  when  I  did 
not  so  think,  and  feel."  In  1860  he  claimed  that  his  father  left 
Kentucky  for  Indiana's  free  soil  "partly  on  account  of 
slavery." 

Nothing  in  Lincoln's  political  career  is  inconsistent  with  his 
claim  to  have  been  "naturally  anti-slavery."  In  1836,  when 
resolutions  came  before  the 
Illinois  House  condemning 
abolitionism,  declaring  that  the 
Constitution  sanctified  the 
right  of  property  in  slaves,  and 
denying  the  right  of  Congress 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Lincoln  was 
one  of  six  to  vote  against  them 
(seventy-seven  voted  in  favor). 
Near  the  end  of  the  term, 
March  3,  1837,  Lincoln  and 
fellow  Whig  Dan  Stone  wrote  a 
protest  against  the  resolutions 
which  stated  that  "the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  is  founded  on 
both  injustice  and  bad  policy." 
It  too  denounced  abolitionism 
as  more  likely  to  exacerbate 
than  abate  the  evils  of  slavery 
and  asserted  the  right  of 
Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia 
(though  the  right  should  not  be 
exercised  without  the  consent  of 
the  District's  citizens).  Congress, 
of  course,  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  states.  In 
1860  Lincoln  could  honestly 
point  to  the  consistency  of  his 
antislavery  convictions  over  the 
last  twenty-three  years.  That 
early  protest  "briefly  defined  his 
position  on  the  slavery  question; 
and  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  was  then 
the  same  that  it  is  now." 

In  his  early  pohtical  career  in 
the  1830s  and  1840s,  Lincoln 
had  faith  in  the  benign  opera- 
tion of  American  political  insti- 
tutions. Though  "opposed  to 
slavery"  throughout  the  period, 
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FIGURE  1.  Like  many  other  prints  of  Lincoln 
published  soon  after  his  death,  this  one  celebrated 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  as  his  greatest  act. 


he  "rested  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  it  was  in  course  of 
ultimate  extinction."  For  that  reason,  it  was  only  "a  minor 
question"  to  him.  For  the  sake  of  keeping  the  nation  together, 
Lincoln  thought  it  "a  paramount  duty"  to  leave  slavery  in  the 
states  alone.  He  never  spelled  out  the  basis  of  his  faith 
entirely,  but  he  had  confidence  that  the  country  was  ever 
seeking  to  approximate  the  ideals  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  All  men  would  be  free  when  slavery,  restricted 
to  the  areas  where  it  already  existed,  exhausted  the  soil, 
became  unprofitable,  and  was  abolished  by  the  slave-holding 
states  themselves  or  perhaps  by  numerous  individual 
emancipations.  Reaching  this  goal,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  required  of  dutiful  politicians  only  "that  we  should 
never  knowingly  lend  ourselves  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
prevent .  . .  slavery  from  dying  a  natural  death  —  to  find  new 
places  for  it  to  live  in,  when  it  can  no  longer  exist  in  the  old." 
This  statement,  made  in  1845,  expressed  Lincoln's  lack  of 

concern  over  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  where  slavery  already 
existed.  As  a  Congressman 
during  the  Mexican  War, 
Lincoln  supported  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  because  it  would 
prevent  the  growth  of  slavery 
in  parts  of  the  Mexican  cession 
where  the  institution  did  not 
already  exist.  He  still 
considered  slavery  a  "distract- 
ing" question,  one  that  might 
destroy  America's  experiment 
in  popular  government  if 
politicians  were  to  "enlarge 
and  agrivate"  it  either  by 
seeking  to  expand  slavery  or  to 
attack  it  in  the  states. 

Lincoln  became  increasingly 
worried  around  1850  when  he 
read  John  C.  Calhoun's 
denunciations  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  When  he 
read  a  similar  denunciation  by 
a  Virginia  clergyman,  he  grew 
more  upset.  Such  things 
undermined  his  confidence 
because  they  showed  that  some 
Americans  did  not  wish  to 
approach  the  ideals  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence; 
for  some,  they  were  no  longer 
ideals  at  all.  But  these  were  the 
statements  of  a  society  directly 
interested  in  the  preservation 
of  the  institution,  and  Lincoln 
did  not  become  enough 
alarmed  to  aggravate  the  slave 
question.  He  began  even  to 
lose  interest  in  politics. 

The  passage  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas's  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
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in  1854  changed  all  this.  Lincoln  was  startled  when  territory 
previously  closed  to  slavery  was  opened  to  the  possibility  of 
its  introduction  by  local  vote.  He  was  especially  alarmed  at 
the  fact  that  this  change  was  led  by  a  Northerner  with  no 
direct  interest  in  slavery  to  protect. 

In  1841  Lincoln  had  seen  a  group  of  slaves  on  a  steamboat 
being  sold  South  from  Kentucky  to  a  harsher  (so  he  assumed) 
slavery.  Immediately  after  the  trip,  he  noted  the  irony  of  their 
seeming  contentment  with  their  lot.  They  had  appeared  to  be 
the  happiest  people  on  board.  After  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
he  wrote  about  the  same  episode,  still  vivid  to  him,  as  "a 
continual  torment  to  me."  Slavery,  he  said,  "has,  and 
continually  exercises,  the  power  of  making  me  miserable." 

Lincoln  repeatedly  stated  that  slaveholders  were  no  worse 
than  Northerners  would  be  in  the  same  situation.  Having 
inherited  an  undesirable  but  socially  explosive  political 
institution.  Southerners  made  the  best  of  a  bad  situation.  Like 
all  Americans  before  the  Revolution,  they  had  denounced 
Great  Britain's  forcing  slavery  on  the  colonies  with  the  slave 
trade,  and,  even  in  the  1850s,  they  admitted  the  humanity  of 
the  Negro  by  despising  those  Southerners  who  dealt  with  the 
Negro  as  property,  pure  and  simple  —  slave  traders.  But  he 
feared  that  the  ability  of  Northerners  to  see  that  slavery  was 
morally  wrong  was  in  decline.  This,  almost  as  surely  as 
disunion,  could  mean  the  end  of  the  American  experiment  in 
freedom,  for  any  argument  for  slavery  which  ignored  the 
moral  wrong  of  the  institution  could  be  used  to  enslave  any 
man,  white  or  black.  If  lighter  men  were  to  enslave  darker 
men,  then  "you  are  to  be  slave  to  the  first  man  you  meet,  with  a 
fairer  skin  than  your  own."  If  superior  intellect  determined 
masters,  then  "you  are  to  be  slave  to  the  first  man  you  meet, 
with  an  intellect  superior  to  your  own."  Once  the  moral 
distinction  between  slavery  and  freedom  were  forgotten, 
nothing  could  stop  its  spread.  It  was  "founded  in  the 
selfishness  of  man's  nature,"  and  that  selfishness  could 
overcome  any  barriers  of  climate  or  geography. 

By  1856  Lincoln  was  convinced  that  the  "sentiment  in  favor 
of  white  slavery  .  .  .  prevailed  in  all  the  slave  state  papers, 
except  those  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Missouri  and 
Maryland."  The  people  of  the  South  had  "an  immediate 
palpable  and  immensely  great  pecuniary  interest"  in  the 
question;  "while,  with  the  people  of  the  North,  it  is  merely  an 
abstract  question  of  moral  right."  Unfortunately,  the  latter 
formed  a  looser  bond  than  economic  self-interest  in  two  billion 
dollars  worth  of  slaves.  And  the  Northern  ability  to  resist  was 
steadily  undermined  by  the  moral  indifference  to  slavery 
epitomized  by  Douglas's  willingness  to  see  slavery  voted  up  or 
down  in  the  territories.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  in  1857 
convinced  Lincoln  that  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  had  been 
the  beginning  of  a  conspiracy  to  make  slavery  perpetual, 
national,  and  universal.  His  House-Divided  Speech  of  1858 
and  his  famous  debates  with  Douglas  stressed  the  specter  of  a 
conspiracy  to  nationalize  slavery. 

Lincoln's  claims  in  behalf  of  the  slaves  were  modest  and  did 
not  make  much  of  the  Negro's  abilities  outside  of  slavery.  The 
Negro  "is  not  my  equal  ...  in  color,  perhaps  not  in  moral  or 
intellectual  endowment,"  Lincoln  said,  but  "in  the  right  to  put 
into  his  mouth  the  bread  that  his  own  hands  have  earned,  he 
is  the  equal  of  every  other  man,  white  or  black."  Lincoln 
objected  to  slavery  primarily  because  it  violated  the  doctrine 
of  the  equality  of  all  men  announced  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  "As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a 
master,"  Lincoln  said.  "This  expresses  my  idea  of  democracy. 
Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  is  no 
democracy." 

Lincoln  had  always  worked  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Union  was  more  important  than  abolishing  slavery.  As  long 
as  the  country  was  approaching  the  ideal  of  freedom  for  all 
men,  even  if  it  took  a  hundred  years,  it  made  no  sense  to 
destroy  the  freest  country  in  the  world.  When  it  became 
apparent  to  Lincoln  that  the  country  might  not  be 
approaching  that  ideal,  it  somewhat  confused  his  thinking. 
In  1854  he  admitted  that  as  "Much  as  I  hate  slavery,  I  would 
consent  to  the  extension  of  it  rather  than  see  the  Union 
dissolved,  just  as  I  would  consent  to  any  GREAT  evil,  to  avoid 
a  GREATER  one."  As  his  fears  of  a  conspiracy  to  nationalize 


slavery  increased,  he  ceased  to  make  such  statemen 
secession  crisis  he  edged  closer  toward  making  libe 
important  than  Union.  In  New  York  City  on  Febi 
1861,  President-elect  Lincoln  said: 

There  is  nothing  that  can  ever  bring  me  will 
consent  to  the  destruction  of  this  Union,  under  whi 
whole  country  has  acquired  its  greatness,  unless  i 
be  that  thing  for  which  the  Union  itself  was 
understand  a  ship  to  be  made  for  the  carry 
preservation  of  the  cargo,  and  so  long  as  the  shi 
saved,  with  the  cargo,  it  should  never  be  abandor 
Union  should  likewise  never  be  abandoned  unles 
and  the  probability  of  its  preservation  shall  ceasi 
without  throwing  the  passengers  and  cargo  overt 
long,  then,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  prosperity 
liberties  of  the  people  can  be  preserved  in  the  Unioi 
be  my  purpose  at  all  times  to  preserve  it. 

The  Civil  War  saw  Lincoln  move  quickly  to  save  t 
by  stretching  and,  occasionally,  violating  the  Con 
Since  he  had  always  said  that  constitutional  scruple 
from  bothering  slavery  in  the  states,  it  is  clear  tha 
the  war  he  was  willing  to  go  much  farther  to  save  tl 
than  he  was  willing  to  go  to  abolish  slavery 
interpreted  it  as  his  constitutional  duty  to  save  th 
even  if  to  do  so  he  had  to  violate  some  small  part  of 
Constitution.  There  certainly  was  no  constitutional  c 
anything  about  slavery.  For  over  a  year,  he  did  no 

On  August  22,  1862,  Lincoln  responded  to  critic 
Horace  Greeley  by  stating  his  slavery  policy: 

If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Unio: 
they  could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  r 
with  them.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not 
Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time 
slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  My  paramou 
in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not 
save  or  to  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  th 
without  freeing  any  slave  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  cc 
it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  c( 
it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone  I  w( 
do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavery,  and  the  colore 
do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  the  Union;  an 
forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  woul 
save  the  Union.  I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  sha) 
what  I  am  doing  hurts  the  cause,  and  I  shall 
whenever  I  shall  believe  doing  more  will  help  the 
shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  erro 
shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they  shall  appi 
true  views. 

I  have  here  stated  my  purpose  according  to  m 
official  duty;  and  I  intend  no  modification  ol 
expressed  personal  wish  that  all  men  every  wh 
be  free. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation,  announced  just  o: 
later,  was  avowedly  a  military  act,  and  Lincoln  boas 
consistency  almost  two  years  later  by  saying,  "I  hav 
official  act  in  mere  deference  to  my  abstract  judgi 
feeling  on  slavery." 

Nevertheless,  he  had  changed  his  mind  in  some 
Precisely  one  year  before  he  issued  the  pre 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  Lincoln  had  criticized 
John  C.  Fremont's  emancipation  proclamation  for 
by  saying  that  "as  to  .  .  .  the  liberation  of  slaves 
"purely  political,  and  not  within  the  range  of  militar 
necessity." 

If  a  commanding  General  finds  a  necessity  to  seize 
of  a  private  owner,  for  a  pasture,  an  encampment,  ( 
fication,  he  has  the  right  to  do  so,  and  to  so  hold  it,  a 
the  necessity  lasts;  and  this  is  within  military  law, 
within  military  necessity.  But  to  say  the  farm 
longer  belong  to  the  owner,  or  his  heirs  forever;  an 
well  when  the  farm  is  not  needed  for  military  pur 
when  it  is,  is  purely  political,  without  the  savor  of 
law  about  it.  And  the  same  is  true  of  slaves.  If  the 
needs  them,  he  can  seize  them,  and  use  them;  but  ^ 
need  is  past,  it  is  not  for  him  to  fix  their  permane: 
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nust  be  settled  according  to  laws  made  by 
not  by  military  proclamations.  The  proc- 
oint  in  question,  is  simply  "dictatorship." 
he  general  may  do  anything  he  pleases — 
ids  and  free  the  slaves  of  loyal  people,  as 
.1  ones.  And  going  the  whole  figure  I  have 
be  more  popular  with  some  thoughtless 
which  has  been  done!  But  I  cannot  assume 
tion;  nor  allow  others  to  assume  it  on  my 
)u  speak  of  it  as  being  the  only  means  of 
'nment.  On  the  contrary  it  is  itself  the 
government.  Can  it  be  pretended  that  it  is 
/ernment  of  the  U.S.  —  any  government  of 
laws,  —  wherein  a  General,  or  a  President, 
inent  rules  of  property  by  proclamation? 
angress  might  not  with  propriety  pass  a 
just  such  as  General  Fremont  proclaimed, 
it  not,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  vote  for  it. 
is,  that  I  as  President,  shall  expressly  or 
nd  exercise 
legislative 
overnment.  , 


afterwards.  Lincoln  never  finished  the  letter,  and  the  offer 
was  never  made.  Moreover,  as  things  looked  in  August, 
Lincoln  was  surrendering  only  what  he  could  not  keep 
anyway.  He  was  so  convinced  that  the  Democratic  platform 
would  mean  the  loss  of  the  Union,  that  he  vowed  in  secret  to 
work  to  save  the  Union  before  the  next  President  came  into 
office  in  March.  He  could  hope  for  some  cooperation  from 
Democrats  in  this,  as  they  professed  to  be  as  much  in  favor  of 
Union  as  the  Republicans.  Without  the  Union,  slavery  could 
not  be  abolished  anyhow,  and  the  Democrats  were  committed 
to  restoring  slavery. 

Lincoln  had  made  abolition  a  party  goal  in  1864  by  making 
support  for  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  a  part  of  the 
Republican  platform.  The  work  he  performed  for  that 
measure  after  his  election  proved  that  his  antislavery  views 
had  not  abated.  Near  the  end  of  his  life,  he  repeated  in  a  public 
speech  one  of  his  favorite  arguments  against  slavery: 
"Whenever  [I]  hear  any  one,  arguing  for  slavery  I  feel  a  strong 
impulse  to  see  it  tried  on  him  personally." 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  3.  This  Indianapolis  edition  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  published 
in  1886,  obviously  copied  the  edition  in  Figure  2.  Note,  how^ever,  that  the  harsher 
scenes  of  slavery  are  removed  —  a  sign  of  the  post-Reconstruction  political  ethos. 


R,a.li33ri  G-eof  f  irey  isre-w^ma.n,  Ixic. 
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2  3  February  1980 


Dr.  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr.        -  aa       J 

Louis  A.  Warren  r]    I' 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana    46801 


Dear  Mark, 


I  am  enclosing  photocopies  of  the  titlepages  of 
the  only  two  known  copies  of  the  Sycamore  printing  of  the 
"House  Divided"  speech. 

Copy  A,  with  the  imprint: 

0.  P.  Bassett,  Printer,  Republican  Office,  1858 
is  my  copy. 
Copy  B,  with  the  imprint: 

O.  p.  BASSETT,  Pr.,  Ture  Republican  Office,  1858 

is  Mongahan  Number  11,  the  copy  owned  by  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Library. 

It  was  only  accidently  that  I  noticed  the  two  imprints 
were  different.  I  happened  to  have  my  copy  before  me  and  I  was 
reading  McMurtrie's  "A  House  Divided  Against  Itself  Cannot  Stand," 
Chicago:  1936.  I  looked  at  McMurtrie's  reproduction  of  the  Illinois 
copy  of  the  pamphlet  and  happened  to  note  that  "Printer"  was 
abbreviated  "Pr."  I  then  looked  at  both  title  pages  closely  and 
could  see  that  the  line  had  been  reset.   The  type,  otherwise,  is 
identical  on  the  two  titlepages  as  well  as  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  pamphlet. 

Now  the  big  mystery  is--what  happened.  Did  the  printer 
set  the  type,  pull  a  proof;  decide  he  wanted  to  change  the  titlepage 
pull  another  proof  and  then  discover  that  the  Springfield  print- 
ing with  its  superior  text  had  been  issued  and  abandoned  the  pro- 


ject?   We  probably  will  never  know.  VJhat  we  do  know,  now,  is 
that  only  two  copies  exist  and  that  they  are  different. 

Thought  I'd  share  this  bibliographical  puzzle  with  you.  All 
the  more  reason  for  a  new  scholarly  Lincoln  bibliography, 
constructed  along  different  principles  than  those  which  guided 
Jay  Monaghan  who  meant  well  but  was  not  a  professional.  I'd 

like  to  see  one  volume  devoted  to  ''Abraham  Lincoln,  author," 
those  books  and  pamphlets  which,  in  the  nuiin,  consist  of  text 
written  or  Six>ken  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  would  be  followed  by  tv/o  volumes  of  writings  about  Abraham 
Lincoln;  a  fourth  volume  containing  broadsides  and  foreign  language 
publications . 

Can  you  spare  a  few  copies  of  "A  Guide  to  Starting  a  Lincoln 
Library?"   If  you  can,  I  would  be  grateful  to  you. 


Sincer 


Ra1rf5n   ^.| Newman 


rgn/e 


R,a.liDli  G-eof frey  isre-vy-xnetxi.  Inc. 


ITB  East  Delaware  Flace  *    onicago,  Illinois  eOOll  *  (SlSlVST-iaoo 

26  Februan^  1980 


Dear  Mark: 

I  was  delighted  to  see  that  you  devoted  some  space  to  Dr  Trigg's  copy 
of  the  Volk  life  mask.    Fie  has  asked  me  to  do  an  appraisal,  for  in- 
surance purposes  and  I  would  be  grateful,  if  you  can  spare  thern,  for 
four  copies  of  "Lincoln  Lore"  so  that  I  can  make  them  part  of  the 
document. 

I  have  just  made  a  rather  startling  discovery.    You  may  recall  that  I 
told  you,  some  time  ago,  that  I  had  what  I  thought  was  the  second 
known  copy  of  the  "House  Divided"  speech,  the  Sycamore  185  8 
printing.      Careful  scrutiny  now  reveals  that  our  copy  and  the  one  in 
the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  differ  slightly  in  the  title  page 
imprint  indicating,  perhaps,  that  the  printer  ran  off  two  trial  copies. 
Since  no  other  copies  exist,  it  is  possible  that  that  was  it,  since - 
the  ^jringfield  printing  followed  shortly  afterward  and  was  printed  in 
a  large  enough  edition  to  satisfy  most  demands. 

Shortly,  I  v/ill  prepare  photostats  of  the  title  pages  of  the  two  issues, 
ours  and  the  one  in  Springfield,  and  will  send  them  on  to  you.  Except 
for  page  one,  the  text  and  typesetting  are  identical  in  both  copies. 


Ralph  G.  !l^ewman 

\ 

Dr  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr. 

Louis  A.  Warren  Museum  and  Libraiy 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

1300  South  Clinton  Street 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana     45802 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES 
OFCONGRESSSVIAN 
JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS 

By  Leonard  L.  Richards. 
245  pp.  New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press. 
$19.95. 

By  Henry  Mayer 

V 

No  former  President  has 
served  the  ■  United 
States  more  dramati- 
cally than  John  Quincy 
Adams.  Denied  re-election  to  the 
White  House  by  Andrew  Jackson 
in  1828,  Adams  came  back  to 
Washington  in  1831  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 
where  he  persistently  and  zeal- 
ously champiuiieii  cuitisiavery 
measures  until  he  collapsed  at 
his  desk  and  died  in  1848.  The 
Southern  leader  John  C.  Calhoun 
called  Adams  "a  mischievous, 
bad  old  man,"  a  Northern  col- 
league graced  him  with  the  Mil- 
tonic  epithet  "Old  Man  Elo- 
quent" and  cheering  crowds  of- 
fered him  the  public  acclaim 
that  neither  he  nor  his  father  had 
received  in  their  Presidencies. 

That  this  short,  plump,  irasci- 
ble septuagenarian  came  into  be- 
lated glory  as  a  curmudgeon,  not 
an  elder  statesman,  reminds  us 
that  the  19th-century  poUtical 
culture  accepted  contentious- 
ness more  readily  than  we  do  to- 
day. As  Leonard  L.  Riciiards 
reconstructs  the  vehement  and 
bruising  debates  in  this  fine  bio- 
graphical study  of  Adams's  Con- 
gressional career,  we  see  how 
the  former  President  master- 
fully used  and  abused  parlia- 
mentary rules  to  challenge 
Southern  efforts  to  silence  dis- 
cussion of  slavery.  We  see  too 
that  Adams  deliberately  pro- 
voked Southern  hotheads  into  the- 
censorious  measures  that  he 
then  so  resolutely  opposed. 


Partisan  and  sectional  ani- 
rnosity  propelled  Adams  into 
Congress,  Mr.  Richards  empha- 
sizes, and  he  endorses  the  sixth 
President's  view  that  Andrew 
Jackson's  victory  margin  in  1828 
came  from  Old  Hickory's  over- 
whelming support  in  the  slave- 
holding  states.  The  combative 
Adams  returned  to  Washington 
to  avenge  his  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  South's  political  aristocra- 
cy, Mr.  Richards  suggests,  yet 
sailed  into  the  first  of  his  nine 
Congressional  victories  on  the 
rising'  tide  of  Massachusetts' 
own  form  of  democratic  insur- 
gency, the  anti-Masonic  move- 
ment. 

Henry  Mayer,  the  author  of  "A 
Son  of  Thunder  Patrick  Henry 
and  the  American  Republic,"  is 
writing  a  biography  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison. 


Old  Man  Eloquent 


In  Congress  Adams  opposed 
Jackson's  attacks  on  the  pillars 
of  his  own  long-cherished  eco- 
nomic nationalism  -r-  high  tar- 
iffs, internal  improvements  and 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Al- 
though slow  to  accept  the  Whig 
label,  on  economic  issues  he 
voted  regularly  with  this  opposi- 
tion, party  coalescing  under 
Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster's leadership. 
"  While  temperament  and  Presi- 
dential ambition  led  both  Clay 
and  Webster  to  underplay  and 
compromise  the  divisive  slavery 
issue,  former  President  Adams 
felt  no  such  restraint.  When 
Southern  Democrats  tried  to 
quell  the  growing  abolitionist 
movement  with  rules  that  for- 
bade the  House  from  taking  cog- 


John  Quincy  Adams  (1 767-1848). 

nizance  of  thousands  of  antislav- 
ery  petitions,  Adams  fought  the 
gag  with  all  his  might. 

But  contrary  to  foikloie,  Mr. 
Richards  points  out,  Adams  did 
not  fight  alone.  Most  Northern 
Whigs  supported  him,  while 
Northern  Democrats  supplied 
the  crucial  votes  that  annually 
renewed  the  gag  rule  from  1836 
to  1844,  thus  confirming  Adams's 
bitter  view  that  the  party  of 
Jackson  was  fundamentally  sub- 
servient to  its  slaveholding  wing. 
The  configuration  did  not  change 
until  the  aftermath  of  the  Mexi- 
can War  (vigorously  opposed  by 
Adams),  when  the  dispute  over 
the  legality  of  slavery  in  the 
newly  acquired  territories  in- 
cluding Texas,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona and  California,  fractured 
Democratic  unity  and  pushed  the 
sectional  crisis  into  its  most  se- 
vere, irreconcilable  phase. 


Mr.  Richards,  a  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst,  challenges 
the  prevailing  idea  that  Adams 
was  "a  courageous  moderate  of 
the  old  school,  a  lover  of- the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union,"  who 
simply  defended  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  petition.  Adams, 
he  insists,  was  "a  radical  by  the 
standards  of  his  party,  far  more 
violent  in  his  rhetoric"  and  sec- 
tional in  his  aims  than  historians 
have  generally  recognized. 

Although  Adams's  long  diplo- 


matic career  and  Presidency  (he 
was  born  in  1767)  had  mani- 
fested a  continental  vision  of 
great'breadth  and  intensity,  Mr. 
Richards  uses  unpublished  por- 
tions of  Adams's  voluminous 
diary  to  show  that  the  former 
President  did  not  allow  the  shib- 
boleth of  "Union"  to  blunt  the 
force  of  his  antislavery  convic- 
tions. Slavery  was  "precisely  the 
question  upon  which  (the  Union] 
ought  to  break,"  Adams  -told  him- 
self at  the  time  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  in  1820,  and  he  later 
condemned  the  Constitution  be- 
cause of  its  compiomLses  with 
slavery. 

Adams  however,  possessed  the 
usual  rheasure  of  Anglo-Saxon 
bigotry  that  made  him,  at  best,  a  I 
benevolent    paternalist    toward 
blacks  and  Indians.  John  Quincy 
Adams  emerges  from  Mi .  Rich- 
ards's  expert  study  as.  an  aboli- 
tionist in  spite  of  himself,  a  na- 
tionalist      whose       conscience 
pushed    him    toward    sectional 
polarization  and  toward  a  reali- 
zation, expressed  a  quarter  cen- 
tury before  Lincoln's,  that  "the 
real  question  .  . .  was,-whcther  a 
popuiatioa  spread  over  an  im- 
mense  territory,   consisting   of 
one  great  division  all  freemen, 
and    another    of    masters    and 
slaves,  could  exist  permanently 
together    as    members   of   one 
community."    ■  □ 
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A  Lincoln  Leaf  Makes  $1.54  Million 


A  fragment  of  a  speech  written 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  on  a 
sheet  of  12"  x  TVs"  foolscap,  in 
which  he  first  formulated  the 
phrase  "A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand,"  sold  at 
Sotheby's  on  December  16, 
1992,  for  a  record  ,$1,540,000  to 
the  Gilder-Lehrman  collection 
and  will  be  on  view  at  the  Morgan 
Library  in  New  York  City  from 
January  12  through  February  28. 

On  view  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  Morgan  Library's  col- 
lection, will  be  two  5"  x  8"  half- 
sheets  of  heavier  paper  once 
thought  to  have  been  part  of  the 
same  speech.  According  to  Paul 
Needham,  who  heads  Sotheby's 
book  department,  the  discovery 
of  this  latest  sheet  proves  that  the 
Morgan's  manuscripts  are  frag- 
ments of  another  speech.  They 
are  not  on  the  same  kind  of  paper 
and  were  probably  written  closer 
to  the  election — one  urges  listen- 
ers to  vote. 

The  record  manuscript  is  now 
thought  to  have  been  written  in 
December  1857  in  response  to 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas's 
speech  before  Congress  over  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  territo- 
ries, Douglas  thought  the  ques- 
tion should  be  decided  by  the 


Christie's 
Goes  for  15% 

Christie's,  as  predicted,  said  it 
v/ill  follow  Sotheby's  lead  in 
raising  the  buyer's  premium.  On 
March  1  it  will  up  the  buyer's 
premium  in  New  York  to  15'^^''  on 
any  work  bringing  $50,000  or 
iesSj  and  10%  on  any  amounts  ex- 
csediiiii  550,000. 


territories  themselves.  After  Pres- 
ident Buchanan,  afraid  of  alienat- 
ing southern  Democrats,  did  not 
recognize  the  fraudulent  Kansas 
vote  that  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  a  law  permitting  the  ownership 
of  slaves,  Lincoln  wrote,  "I  be- 
lieve this  government  cannot  en- 
dure permanently,  half  slave,  and 
half  free." 

Needham  calls  it  "the  most 
historically  significant  Lincoln 
autograph  to  be  discovered  in  this 
century." 

It  was  known  to  John  Hay  and 
John  Nicolay,  Lincoln's  private 
secretary  and  archivist,  and  they 
published  the  text  with  no  source 
and  no  date,  but  then  it  was  lost  to 
scholars.  It  is  one  of  the  frag- 
ments found  in  the  so-called  Lin- 
coln-Grimsley  trunk,  a  carpetbag 
that  originally  contained  what 
Lincoln  referred  to  as  his  "liter- 
ary bureau"  of  pre-presidential 
writings. 

The  keeper  of  these  papers 
was  ''Cousin  Lizzie,"  Elizabeth 
Todd  Grimsley  (1825-1895),  a 
first  cousin  and  close  friend  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln.  She  kept  the  trunk 
in  her  house  in  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, and  after  Lincoln's  death, 
she  took  out  papers  from  time  to 
time  and  gave  them  to  Lincoln's 
friends,  admirers,  and  collectors. 
At  some  stage,  family  tradition 
records  that  a  servant,  thinking 
the  remaining  papers  were  trash, 
burned  them.  The  trunk  survived 
and  was  auctioned  in  1967,  and  is 
now  in  a  private  collection.  The 
leaf  remained  in  the  family,  and 
was  sent  to  auction  by  Elizabeth 
Todd  Grimsley  Brown's  great- 
grandson. 

The  house  divided  simile, 
based  on  Christ's  parable  re- 
ported in  Marie  3:25,  '''If.  d  house 


be  divided  against  itself,  that 
house  cannot  stand,"  was  proba- 
bly spoken  by  Lincoln  before 
1857  in  an  unpreserved  speech. 
When  Lincoln  next  used  the 
phrase  and  the  argument  in  his 
acceptance  speech  on  June  16, 
1858,  it  was  printed  in  full  in 
many  newspapers  and  was  even- 
tually included  in  several  large 
editions  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
.  Debates.  The  manuscript  is  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

The  second  Lincoln  manu- 
script to  sell  for  over  $1  million 
within  a  month,  it  eclipses  the 
$1,320,000  paid  at  Christie's  on 
November  20,  1992,  for  a  "fair" 
copy  of  the  concluding  paragraph 
from  Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural 
Address,  which  begins,  "With 
malice  toward  none:  with  charity 
for  all...,"  bought  by  California 
dealer  Joseph  Maddalena  bidding 
by  phone.  An  unidentified  phone 
bidder,  probably  Maddalena,  and 
an  agent  for  the  Forbes  magazine 
collection  were  among  those 
competing  for  the  House  Divided 
speech  at  Sotheby's. 

New  Jersey  dealer  Seth  Kaller 
of  Kaller  Historical  Documents, 
Inc.  of  Allenhurst,  New  Jersey, 
did  the  bidding  for  the  Gilder- 
Lehrman  collection,  now  on  de- 
posit at  the  Morgan  Library.  He 
bought  several  other  important 
items,  paying  $352,000  for  the 
original  manuscript  of  one  of  the 
judicial  opinions  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  probably  used  as  the 
printer's  copy  for  the  official 
printed  version.  It  is  the  only 
opinion  of  the  Dred  Scott  case  in 
private  hands.  A  hitherto  unlo- 
cated  letter  from  Lincoln  to 
Major  General  John  Charles  Fre- 
moni,  expressing  his  frustration 
bv  the  slow  pro.aress  of  the  war. 
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went  to  the  same  buyers  for 
$154,000.  And  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's letter  to  John  Trumbull  on 
July  15,  1823,  ordering  the  en- 
graving of  Trumbull's  painting  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  the  Capitol  ro- 
tunda, cost  them  $126,000. 
The  sale  was  91%  sold  by  lot; 

Maine  Antia 


263  lots  brought  a  total  of 
$4,864,365.  Add  to  that  $3.2  mil- 
lion paid  at  Christie's  in  Novem- 
ber for  329  lots,  and  it  appears 
manuscripts  are  the  hottest  corner 
of  the  Americana  market,  out- 
performing the  decorative  arts 
and  even  iraditional  American 
paintings. 
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"House  Divided  Speech" 

(' 
Matthew  12,  verse  25.... Every  city  or  house  divided  against 

(/ 
itself  shall  not  stand. 


STATE  PRINTS 
HOUSE  DIVIDED 
SPEECH  AGAIN 

r  Chicago  Tribune    frcss   Service  1 

Springfield,  111.,  June  15 — 
State  Historian  Clyde  C.  Wal- 
ton has  announced  the  fac- 
simile publication  of  a  rare ' 
pamphlet  containing  Abraham 
L  i  n  c  0 1  n's  "  house  divided" 
speech.  ' 

The  pamphlet  was  originally 
printed  by  C.  W.  Waite,  edi- 
tor of  the  Sycamore  True  Re- 
publican, who  was  among   a 
score   of  out-of-town   news- 1 
papermen  who  attended   thej 
Republican    state    convention' 
here  June  16,  1958.  The  orig- 
inal pamphlet  is  on   exhibit 
here   at  the   state   historical 
library. 

In  the  speech  Lincoln  ac- 
cepted the  party  nomination 
for  United  States  Senator  and  I 
proclaimed    that:    "A    house 
divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.  I  believe  this  govern- 
ment cannot  endure  half  slave 
and  half  free."  He  lost  the 
Senate    race    to    Stephen    A.| 
Douglas,    Democratic    candi-' 
date.  j 


COACHING^  -rne  UTTUe  ^ANT 


"O.K.  Now,  if  he  comes  at  you  with  'A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand, '  what's  your  reply?" 
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